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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Danish Crock Savincs Banx For U. §S, 

The Danish Savings-Bank Company, which by 
means of its patented clock savings banks writes 
all possible kinds of insurange, has concluded 
contracts whereby the system will be introduced 
in the United States and Canada. 

In Denmark, where the system became opera- 
tive in 1912, 130,000 clocks are in use, and the 
other Scandinavian countries are rapidly acquir- 
ing them. The contract with the United States 
calls for manufacturing here eventually, when the 
Danish company will receive a royalty of one 
krone per clock. The combination of insurance 
and savings is thought to work for the same 
popularity in America as is the case abroad. In 
Finland the system has been taken over by the 
“Verdandi” Insurance Company. 





Proressor CassEL ON THE ALLIED War Depts 

At the recent annual meeting of the Swedish 
Export Association, presided over by Crown 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus, who is the honorary 
president of the association, Professor Gustav 
Cassel declared that the American terms for pay- 
ment of the Allied war debts must inevitably lead 
to increased imports into the United States. At 
the same time, Professor Cassel said that the prin- 
ciple of making customs duties equivalent to the 
difference of costs of production at home and 
abroad was a theoretical negation of foreign trade. 

“What we most need,” Professor Cassel stated, 
“is an economic disarmament. But the projected 
agreements for limitation of production and divi- 
sions of markets are not for the benefit of the 
rest of the world, and by exposing their true char- 
acter we can render the world’s business interests 
a fine service.” 





U. S. Senate Passes Brancn Banx Britt 

The McFadden Branch Banking Bill, designed 
to revise the banking laws with a view to placing 
national banks on a competitive basis with State 
banks, was passed by the United States Senate 
without a roll call and precisely in the form re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees. This measure was passed by the House of 
Representatives some time previously, but the 
Senate Committee struck out of the House meas- 
ure the Hull amendments, which would stop the 
establishment of branch banks by national banks 
or State banks in the Federal Reserve system 
in States whose laws do not permit branch bank- 
ing by State banks. 

Opposed to the measure was Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, who assailed the branch bank system 


as incidentally leading to the creation of a money 
monopoly, 





Norwegian Banx Items 

Drammens Privatbanker reports that the net 
surplus for 1925 amounts to 842,796 kroner. While 
the board of directors desired to pay a dividend 
to the stockholders, the bank inspection commis- 
sion did not feel justified in giving consent to 
such an action. Instead it was decided to divide 
the present capital of 10,150,000 kroner in such 
& manner that 2,900,000 kroner could be trans- 


ferred to the reserve fund, so as to have the 
balance of 7,250,000 kroner equal 50 kroner a 
share. 

It is reported from Bergen that according to 
the finance board of the municipality a new loan 
is likely to be negotiated before long. The ex- 
traordinary budget for the present year is said. to 
be responsible for the need of such a loan. 

The Odda Kreditbank has issued its report for 
1925. Stockholders received a dividend of ten per 
cent. 





DanisH Crepit For Russtan Trape 

The Scandinavian Credit Stock Company, or- 
ganized about three years ago in Copenhagen for 
the purpose of aiding Danish-Russian exports and 
imports, while stating in its annual report that 
progress is to be noted, at the same time found 
that the rise of the Danish krone affected its own 
finances detrimentally, as most of its capital was 
in foreign currency. The loss resulting from the 
difference amounted in 1925 to 896,000 kroner. 
The company is capitalized at 5,000,000 kroner. 





SPITSBERGEN’s Dest To NorwEGIAN STATE 

The indebtedness of the various coal mining 
companies in Spitsbergen is set forth in a state- 
ment which shows that the obligations of the 
Kings Bay Coal company amount to 5,200,000 
kroner. The Spitsbergen coal commission is of 
the opinion that the company should for the pres- 
ent be permitted to continue operation under the 
existing management. The debt of the Great 
Norwegian Spitsbergen Coal company stands at 
2,500,000 kroner, exclusive of interest. 

The largest indebtedness is that of the Bjérnéen 
A/S, which amounts to 7,400,000 kroner and in- 
terest. Altogether the coal companies in Spits- 
bergen owe the Norwegian government 15,915,- 
000 kroner. To this must be added what the gov- 
ernment itself lost when during the first years it 
directed the sale of coal, namely, 1,795,000 kroner. 





U. S. Banker oN SCANDINAVIAN CurRENCY RIsE 

Speaking before the Florida Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Jacksonville, Benjamin M. Andersen, of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, dwelt on 
European progress, and he noted the return of 
Danish exchange to virtual par and the great im- 
provement in Norwegian exchange. The Nor- 
wegian rise, Mr. Andersen said, was much greater 
than any one would have anticipated a few years 
ago. Sweden, together with Great Britain, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany are now 
firmly on a gold basis. Mr. Andersen considered 
Austria and Hungary, as well as Finland, ‘as 
having stable currencies. 





Borrecaarp Company oF Norway Has Goop YEAR 
The profits of the Borregaard Stock Company 
for 1925 amounted to 10,117,744 kroner, of which 
sum 4,500,000 kroner was set aside for the pur- 
pose of paying stockholders a dividend of 6 
per cent. The annual report further states that 
the two-year loan for 10,000,000 kroner obtained 
from Centralbanken of Norway is almost paid 
back, and that it is the purpose to reduce the 
English loan of 300,000 pounds sterling. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


The courtesy of The New York Times 
enables the Review to print the full 
firsthand account of the 
Ellsworth-Nobile expedition. Freprik 
Ramm, of Norway, to whom belongs the 
distinction of being the only man who 
has ever sent a telegram from the North 
Pole, was reserve helmsman in the Norge 
besides being correspondent for the 
Times and associated newspapers. Rus- 
sELL D. Owen, whose vivid word paint- 
ing of the great dirigible among arctic 
mountains is reproduced in part, was sent 
to Svalbard especially to cover the story 
from that end of the journey. At the 
American end of the flight William C. 
Lyon, special correspondent, and Leo W. 
Bundy, wireless operator, were sent to 
Point Barrow with a portable wireless 
to get and relay messages from the 
Norge. The story of how they “‘mushed” 
through the arctics over sinking trails, 
battling with blizzards, spring thaws, 
rain, and snow, and then arrived too late, 


Amundsen- 


397 


is a tale of heroic failure that makes any 
newspaper man thrill with pride in his 
profession. 

The Fredrik Ramm 
were sent by a powerful Marconi trans- 
mission on board the Norge. The dis- 
patch from the North Pole was received 
in the office of The New York Times 
seven hours after it was sent. The man- 
ner in which the news were given to the 
world is an example of modern news- 
paper enterprise almost as wonderful as 
the flight itself. Associated with The 
New York Times were the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and a group of Scandi- 
navian dailies. 

AxeL JoHaAN Uppva.i, of the Ger- 
manic Department in the University of 
Pennsylvania, is also assistant professor 
of Scandinavian. He is the author of a 
book on Strindberg, the secondary title 
of which is “A Psychoanalytical Study 
with Special Reference to the Oedipus 


messages from 


‘Complex.” 


LIFE ASSOCIATES 
Endowers of the Foundation 


Most of our Associates are, we find, Associates for life. They do not give up 
their membership in the Foundation. Each January when their annual dues are 
payable they renew their part in the Foundation, and the Review goes to them 
uninterruptedly. 

But a few of our Associates are more than Associates for life paying annual dues. 
They are Lire Associates. By one payment of two hundred dollars they have 


relieved themselves and us of the annual nuisance of dues. 


Each year of their 


lives, they receive the Review and the books as they are issued. 
And this is even more significant—they, as Life Associates, are endowers of the 
Foundation. The payment of a Life Associate goes into our endowment and becomes 


a part of our permanent fund. 


The Trustees of the Foundation consider the enrollment of Life Associates to be 


the best method of increasing the endowment of the Foundation. They believe that 
many of our Annual Associates will welcome an opportunity to become Life Asso- 
ciates. They invite each reader of the Review to become a Life Associate of the 
Foundation. 


These are the forms of membership in the Foundation: 
LIFE ASSOCIATES, $200, one payment 
Receiving all publications 


SUSTAINING ASSOCIATES, $10.00 annually 
Receiving the Review and Crassics 


REGULAR ASSOCIATES, $3.00 annually 
Receiving the Review 
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Tue NorGe 1n THE CLoups 
The Dirigible, Commanded by Colonel Nobile, Arrives in Pulham, England 
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The Flight of the Norge 


By FREDERIK RAMM 


Dispatches to the New York Times and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Reprinted by courtesy of the New York Times. 


Kings Bay, Tuesday, May 11 
HE START of the Norge for the North Pole, which had been 
set for 1 o’clock this morning, has been delayed on account of a 
local wind. All preparations have been made for the polar 
flight. The engines, envelope, and steel constructions have been over- 
hauled, and the engines supplied with a fresh cooling mixture con- 
sisting of water and 30 per cent. glycerine. 

Captain Amundsen, Mr. Ellsworth, Colonel Nobile, and Lieuten- 
ant Riiser-Larsen have discussed navigation and agreed that the wire- 
less direction finder for terrestrial navigation is best suited. 

All personal equipment has been brought aboard, skiis, arms, sleep- 
ing bags, and four tents, and all stores are stowed astern, consisting 
of biscuits, dried milk, chocolate, and pemmican sufficient to last two 
months on a basis of 400 grams for each person daily. 

Many mascots are aboard, includingy Colonel Nobile’s terrier, 
which is clothed in three woolen coats. The portraits of the Nor- 
wegian King and Queen presented to Captain Amundsen on his de- 
parture on his third Fram expedition, and also a framed four- 
leafed clover presented by Major Scott, hang in the navigation car. 
The Italians have also a picture of the Madonna. 

The weather last night was calm and the sun bright, and it was 
believed this was the prevailing condition in the polar basin generally, 
hence the early start was planned under the most favorable weather 
conditions possible. 

North Pole, Wednesday, May 12, 1 A. M. (on Board the Norge) 
_ We reached the North Pole at 1 A. M. today, and are now lower- 
ing flags for Amundsen, Ellsworth and Nobile. 
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The Wide World Studio The Wide World Studio 


Roatp AmMuUNDSEN, Wuo Has Norcuep THE Lincotn' ExtswortH, THE AMERICAN 
Soutu Pore, THE Nortu Powe, tHe Mac- Whose Faitrn, No Less truan His Money, 
NETIC Pore, AND THE IcE POLE Mapr tue Norce Expepitrion Possisre 


Later, 3:30 A. M.—Lowering the three flags, Norwegian, Ameri- 
ean, and Italian, when the Norge was over the North Pole, was 
the greatest of all the events of this flight. Riiser-Larsen’s ob- 
servations showed that we were over the Pole. The Norge descended 
and speed was reduced, when the flags were lowered over the wastes 
whose edges gleamed like gold in the pale sunlight, breaking through 
the fog which surrounded us. Roald Amundsen first lowered the 
Norwegian flag; then Ellsworth the Stars and Stripes; finally Nobile 
the Italian flag. 

With the Norge, at Teller, Alaska, May 14. 

The Norge now safely landed at Teller, Alaska, left Kings Bay on 
Tuesday. May 11, 8:55 A. M. Greenwich Time (4:55 A. M., New 
York Daylight Time), with a load of twelve tons, including gasoline. 

Before leaving Amsterdam Island, by magnetic compass, land 
bearing, and sun compasses, we set a course true north, following the 
meridian of the Kings Bay wireless station. For later control we 
used the radio direction finder. 

We had bright sunshine except for the last hour before reaching 
the Pole. There was no special interest in this part of the flight, as 
the territory had been explored already by the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
expedition of 1925. 

Our course was continuously checked by the radio goniometer and 
by longitude observations when the sun was in a favorable position. 

Heretofore the speed of the ship was controlled by direct measures 
and by latitude observations. 
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The sun’s position was favorable to ascertain our arrival at the 
Pole at 2:30 A. M. the following morning. Here we went down to 
a low height and slowed down the engines. Captain Amundsen, 
Lincoln Ellsworth,.and Colonel Nobile dropped their countries’ flags, 
mounted banner-like on steel-pointed rods. ‘These rods steered them- 
selves vertically into the ice and remained standing. The crew took 
off their caps during the ceremony, and it was a beautiful sight to 
see the flags against the glittering snow. We circled around the Pole 
and then set our course for Point Barrow. 

Now all were gazing for possible land ahead 2,000 kilometers never 
seen by human eyes. At 7 A. M. the Ice Pole was reached and 
its inaccessibility broken.* Everybody shook hands warmly and all 
wore bright smiles. 

There was plenty of fog farther on, obliging us to go very high. 
Frequent openings in the fog, however, allowed us to view a wide 
area on both sides. There was no land. There were thick clouds 
overhead which later closed up with the fog underneath, obliging us 
to proceed slowly. We went on in the fog, and our excitement began. 
We went down low, but it was snowing. We tried the zone directly 
above us, but the hoar frost had started to settle, and the outside 
metal parts and ropes grew thick with ice. 

The fog was too high to pass over without too much loss of gas. 
Therefore we tried different heights. The meteorologist was always 
watching the temperature and the forming of ice. We found no 
height without this danger, but chose one of the least dangerous 
altitudes. Ice formed on the engine gondolas and rigging and 
dropped off in pieces and was then caught by the propellers and shot 
through the ship, together with the pieces of ice formed on the pro- 
pellers themselves. These were very exciting hours, the crew being 
engaged continuously in patching up holes in the fabric covering 
the keel and all the air balloons. The gas bags fortunately had been 
strengthened to meet this eventuality, but we could not know if our 
precautions had been sufficient. Therefore, watching the ice pack 
between us was no longer platonic but was mingled with the thought, 
How could we walk on it? 

At last conditions grew better. We could pass under the clouds. 
Our course was kept by magnetic compasses, continuously changing 
as the elevation altered. Now and then the sun shone through the 
clouds, allowing observations to be made. Our sun compass, mounted 
outside on a solid block of ice was out of use. 

At last the sun gave a position line, pointing nearly north and 


*The Pole of Inaccessibility or Ice Pole is the centre of the polar ice pack, considered the 
most difficult point on earth for man to reach. The Pole of Inaccessibility is about 400 miles 


from the North Pole in the Direction of Alaska, its position being 83 degrees 50 minutes 
north by 160 degrees west. 
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Wide World Photos 


Wirth THE NorGe 

From left to right: Fredrik Ramm, Correspondent with the Norge; Lieutenant Hjalmar 
Riiser-Larsen, Second in Command on the Expedition; Lieutenant Oscar Omdal, in Charge 
of the Norge’s Engines; Captain Oscar Wisting, the Only Man Besides Amundsen Who Has 
Seen Both Poles; Colonel Umberto Nobile, Builder and Commander of the Norge; Gustav 
Amundsen, Nephew of the Explorer, Who Was Allowed to Accompany His Uncle for the 
First Time; Lieutenant Emil Horgan, Aviator; Fenn Malmgren, Meteorologist. 

Others with the Norge were: Commander Birger Lund Gottwaldt, Wireless Expert; 
Frithjof Storm Johnson, Wireless Operator; Natale Cecioni, Head Mechanician; Vincenzo 
Pomella, Ettore Arduino, Attilo, and Alessandri, Mechanicians. 


south and crossing the Alaska coast closely west of Point Barrow. 
Our latitude position was uncertain. Measuring our speed in the fog 
was uncertain because our height above the ice could not be checked. 
Therefore we set our course along the position line. 

We spotted land ahead forty-six hours after leaving Kings Bay. 
At 8:15 we made out Point Barrow on the port bow, and following 
it, the coast. An increasing wind behind us helped our speed, but 
the visibility was bad. Proceeding then became difficult, as snow hid 
the contours of the land. We went up through the fog. hoping to 
find better conditions to the south, but in vain. 

At last we had to decide to go down through it, through the fog, 
but dreading a collision with the high Alaskan mountains. 

We took astronomical observations until a favorable position of the 
sun gave us a position line pointing out Bering Straits, well clear of 
any land. We set our course along this and came down over the ice. 
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Wide World Photos 
CommanverR Byrp, Caprarin AMUNDSEN, AND Mr. Extsworrir on Boarp CoMMANDER Byrp’s 
Suprpty SHIP, THE CHANTIER 


But now ice began to freeze anew on the ship. This time the situa- 
tion was more critical, as all the materials for patching had been 
used up. No more glue was left. 

Broken ice, drifting southward with the very strong wind, indicated 
that we were far south and rather a long distance from land. Orders 
were given to the navigator to land anywhere, wherever it was possible 
to land the quickest. 

We first steered due east. ‘Then we observed that course was giving 
first open water and then ice, even toward the south. Such drift ice is 
better to come down on than open water. We changed our course 
accordingly by turning northward, where the ice was better. 

We made slow progress with 40 degrees of drift, at times more 
than we had all last night. We called wireless stations in an effort to 
get our bearings, but in vain. At last we crossed land and saw an 
Kskimo hut. We tried to go down to ask our position, but heavy 
squalls and bumps in the air prevented this. 

Then we went up through the fog to reach the sun and thus got our 
latitude observations. During this time we had drifted a good dis- 
tance inland into Alaska. It took us one hour to reach the coast again 
after we had dropped to a lower altitude, as we had lost our exact 
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position. The fog 
was very thick 
now. 

We could hear 
the Nome wire- 
less calling an- 
other station and 
had just time to 
pick up his bear- 
ings. Then our 
position was soon 
found. We were 
making for Cape 
Prince of Wales. 
We traveled al- 
ways in a north- 
west direction, 
with 80 degrees 


From the New York Times drift. Often we 

THE Rovrs OF THE Norce FROM Rome, By Way oF ENGLAND, started only to 
LENINGRAD, AND SPITSBERGEN, ACROss THE POLE To ALASKA ow 

stall. From Cape 


Prince of Wales we followed the coast, but the wind now was down 
the mountains and very bumpy, throwing the ship about. A baro- 
graph curve looked like a seismograph curve. 

We again lost our position. The ship was so bumpy it prevented 
us from going lower for visibility. As the wind was always increas- 
ing, we gave up looking for Nome and decided to land at Teller, 
where the ground conditions seemed favorable. Aware of what a 
landing with a dirigible is in this kind of weather and without assist- 
ance on the ground, everybody prepared for the worst. 

The flight’s most exciting moments came at the landing at Teller. 
It was the first time an airship was landed without assistance from 
the ground, and the difficulties and excitement for the crew were 
much increased by the fact that the landing took place on an unknown 
coast in bad weather after three days of hard work. 

After the landing place was chosen on an ice-covered lagoon near 
Teller, a bag 20 yards long and 15 inches in diameter, filled with 
different things making a total weight of 600 pounds, was lowered, 
to which was fixed by steel wire two ice anchors. The airship made 
some rounds over the lagoon, going lower and lower. About 200 
yards over the ground the bag was dropped on the ice with the 
anchors. Happily the wind slackened. 

The ice anchors, however, did not get a hold on the ice and the air- 
ship went at great speed toward the village. ‘The engines were 
stopped while the gas was blown out of the balloons. About 100 yards 
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from the beach, the airship being about twenty-five yards from the 
ground, landing ropes were taken by Teller inhabitants. More gas 
was blown out and the airship bumped on the ice. Some of the crew 
jumped out and also caught the landing ropes, and the airship at 
last lay quiet on the ice only 100 yards from the nearest cottage, with- 
out the least damage, it seemed to the crew as they Jumped down 
on the ice from the little height. 

The ship was quiet, and more gas was blown out. Then came 
rather hard winds throwing the ship up on her side, and some of the 
airship’s metallic construction was injured. The damage proved later 
on to be easily repaired. 

After the landing the last of the gas was blown in the ice, the air- 
ship’s anchor fixed in the ice, and the crew commenced to take ashore 
the most valuable of the scientific and navigation instruments and 
their personal effects to save these if stronger winds should carry the 
airship away during the night. This, however, did not happen, so the 
crew caught their first sleep since leaving Spitsbergen. 

Since landing here the crew has worked hard dismantling the air- 
ship, which is to be packed in cases and sent back to Rome to be 
rebuilt. Only small damage was caused by the landing, and this can 
easily be repaired. The first day of staying here the crew rested 
to regain their vigor after their tiresome 71 hours’ flight without sleep- 
ing. 

During the flight every man was almost constantly on duty. 
Lieutenant Riiser-Larsen, charged with the navigation, carried out a 
difficult job, bringing the ship from Spitsbergen to Alaska over the 
unknown regions in a most brilliant manner. In spite of fog, snow, 
heavy winds and lack of astronomical observations, 46 hours after the 
dirigible left Kings Bay he could announce to Captain Amundsen and 
Lincoln Ellsworth that Point Barrow, which was fixed as the place 
to be reached in Alaska, was in sight. 

Colonel Nobile followed with interest that never slackened the 
functioning of the ship’s complicated machinery. 

The flight proved that the precautions taken when the Norge was 
rebuilt during the winter for the transpolar voyage were justified 
by the actual conditions met. If, for instance, the detail that the 
propellers might be compelled to hurl ice projectiles against the gas 
bags had not been foreseen and the two bags near the engines made 
stronger, it is likely that the ship would have been forced to land on 
the polar ice. 

The helmsman of the Norge, Wisting, did not sleep more than 
four hours during the flight. The wireless men, Gottwaldt and Storm 
Johnsen, listened almost all the time for meteorological reports from 
wireless stations, and, so long as ice did not cover the antennae, 
generators, and propellers, took constant bearings. 
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Tue Lanpinc oF THE DiricisteE Norce at Putnam, Enoranp, on Aprit. 11, Havinc Mave 
THE JOURNEY FROM Rome 1n 29 Hovwrs 


Malmgren constantly studied the weather conditions, made out the 
weather charts, based on meteorological reports, and advised the Cap- 
tain and navigator the height to fly where there was the least danger 
that ice would load down the ship. 

In the motor gondolas Cecioni, Omdal, Arduino, Attilo, Pomella, 
and Alessandri had hard jobs watching the engines and the numerous 
fuel and oil canals. They also repaired the canvas skin when the ice 
projectiles hurled by the propellers pierced it. 

The provisions for the flight consisted of sandwiches, boiled eggs, 
and meat cakes. These froze in the low temperature over the Pole 
and the polar basin. While coffee and tea in the thermos containers 
kept hot, the crew got no warm meat. 


The first supper at Teller, with warm coffee, tasted like ambrosia. 
For several hours the crew had suffered much from cold, especially 
when the fog was at its worst and making the air humid. Often the 
windows would no sooner be opened to allow observations than the 
cold, humid air passed through the cabin where the observers handled 
their instruments without gloves. 

Immediately after landing we tried to establish communication 
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with the Nome wireless station to inform the world that the ship and 
crew were in safety at Teller. ‘The Teller wireless station, however, 
had not been working for two years. We called in vain for several 
hours. Finally, when it was repaired by the expedition’s wireless 
men, twenty-four hours after landing, we succeeded in establishing 
communication. It was rather disheartening, before communication 
was established, to listen to calls for the Norge from wireless stations 
in Alaska, which apparently believed the ship was drifting southward 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Teller, Saturday, May 15 

Captain Amundsen, Lincoln Ellsworth, and Wisting left Teller 
for Nome to-day, where they will await the arrival of the other mem- 
bers of the expedition, when the demounting work here is finished. 
Captain Amundsen and his two companions had to drive a dog team 
for fifteen miles on the ice outside Teller before they reached open 
water. A big three-ton motor boat had to be transported by dog 
teams from ‘Teller to the open water, where it was put on the water to 
take the expedition’s leaders to Nome. 

The demounting of the ship will probably be finished in fourteen 
days. Numerous cases will be left here to be sent to Nome after 
navigation in Alaska is opened in June. When demounting is com- 
pleted the crew will go to Nome to join Amundsen and Ellsworth, 
leaving for Seattle in the first half of June. Tailors in Seattle have 
received the measures of the crew by cable and have been asked 
to supply blue suits and blue caps to all the members of the expedition, 
all thus wearing the same kind of uniform on the way home. 

During the flight the crew was so occupied with navigation, steer- 
ing, handling the wireless and the engines that little attention was 
paid to the numerous dangerous moments during the transpolar 
flight. Now, in recalling the excitement of those seventy-one hours, 
one thinks of the combination of skilful planning, navigation, and 
good luck that brought seventeen persons safe from Spitsbergen to 
Alaska. 

An exciting moment was when, in a northwest gale and at a very 
low height, we crossed over Alaska. The big balloon flew sixty 
miles an hour, only 100 to 130 feet over the snow and ice covered 
ground that seemed to pass under the crew at even greater speed. 
The landscape passed the windows for observers at express speed. 

Before Captain Amundsen left, the members of the expedition 
offered their services to him if he should plan a new expedition. The 
popular leader answered: 

“When I was a young man I made up my mind to visit the globe’s 
two Poles and pass through the Northwest and Northeast Passages. 
Now that these things are done, a new generation may continue.” 













The Norge at Svalbard 
By Russet D. OWEN 


Dispatches to the New York Times and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Reprinted by courtesy of the New York Times. 


Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, May 7 


AR OFF over the water of Kings Bay, black under lowering 
clouds, a tiny shape appeared this morning as the transpolar 
dirigible Norge of the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition 

swept around the foreland and with whirring motors sailed up the 
fjord between the white mountains. 

Snow had been falling all night, but as the Norge appeared, the 
clouds parted, and a yellow light glowed behind the jagged peaks and 
shone on the glistening sides of the airship, which slowly grew to the 
proportions of a huge, gray fish, swimming through the thin morning 
air. 

It was the moment for which the leader of the expedition had long 
waited, and the scene fitted the event. The dirigible floated up the 
fjord in a setting such as no airship ever had. This huge fabric of 
man’s hands usually dwarfs whatever it is near, but against the gold 
and white peaks, rising with calm majesty from the water and making 
a long corridor through which the airship moved, she seemed a puny 
thing. 

The Three Crowns, the pyramidal peaks which are the great land- 
marks of Kings Bay, frowned down upon this invasion of their 
serenity, and the edge of the glacier, rising 200 feet, shone cold and 
blue in the morning light. Swaying gently, the purring airship 
floated into this silent amphitheatre of the Norse gods, making the 
strangest picture ever seen in the Arctic. 

There was a queer impression of unreality in the approach of the 
Norge. Had it not been for the sound of her motors she might have 
been a monster never before seen by man, wandering in from the un- 
known North, for nothing else in the whole landscape, unless it was 
the American plane, resting like a huge bird before its flight, even 
faintly suggested the conquest of man over nature. This is a country 
of raw elements where humans tread softly and with precautions 
against the silent menace of the North, and the airship seemed more 
linked with the unknown than with the little black figures awaiting 
her in the snow. 

The arrival of the Norge had been built up with dramatic effect- 
iveness, all the more because it was unintentional. After her arrival 
at Vads6 there was a long silence, almost nothing being heard. ‘Then, 
late last night, word came that the ship had left that desolate spot 
and was headed over the Polar Sea. The snow was coming down in 
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peat "big flakes then and 
at times it was im- 
possible for Kings 
\ Bay to see the 
mountains. The 
barometer went 
downward, slowly 
but steadily. 
‘Then came the 
long, silent night, 
with no word di- 
rectly from the 
airship. But in 
the little red radio 
station faint sig- 
nals could be 


heard, calling from 
behind the white curtain of snow. Somewhere out there, over the 


Arctic Ocean, where no dirigible had ever been before, the great craft 
winged its way, asking for guidance. 

The signals of the direction finder, singing up and down the scale, 
were the only communication with the ship from here all night. Slow- 
ly they grew stronger. About 3 o’clock this morning came a message 
saying, “All well, traveling fast, following wind.” 

Men slept little in Kings Bay, for it was known that this was the 
great test of the ship. Captain Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth 
were up, receiving messages relayed from the mainland, and once 
Captain Amundsen went up the hill to the radio station to send 
word of encouragement and welcome. As time went on it was seen 
that the viking 
gods were being 
kind. The skies 
were clearing and 
the snow ceased. 

About 4 A. M. 
word was received 
that the ship would 
arrive an hour or 
so later and a gun 
was fired from the 
Heimdal and the 
siren was blown, 
warning those 
ashore that it was q AD 
time to turn out Wide World Photos 
and get ready to Amunpsen anv Exrswortn Vistrinc Byrv’s Prane at Kings Bay 
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land the airship. Soon the snowclad slope leading to the hangar 
was covered with black figures, trudging up to take their posi- 
tions, rope in hand, to haul the dirigible into her shed. After 
another long wait finally the Norge appeared, a tiny dot on the hori- 
zon. In the distance her nose looked like a round balloon but as she 
grew larger and turned slightly, her long, fishlike shape was outlined 
against the mountains. She dipped and swayed with a curious motion. 

When she was over the Chantier, Commander Byrd’s ship, the 
Norge turned inland. On the narrow walk between the motor gon- 
dola and the ship a mechanic stood, clinging to a handrail. The ship 
was too high for landing, and after a glance at the ground-crew and 
the flags indicating the wind direction Colonel Nobile swung out 
again over the water, dotted by icebergs. ‘The motors picked up 
and drove the ship rapidly a few miles west, then back at a lower 
altitude. 

All but one motor was halted and as the speed slackened, suddenly 
with a whirr from the bow, a huge, coiled rope whizzed down to the 
snow-clad hill. The Italians, used to such work, plunged through 
the snow with shouts and threw themselves on the rope, followed by 
the Norwegian employees of the coal company and the crew of the 
Heimdal, and the Norge was brought to a halt. Commander Byrd 
offered his crew for aid in the landing, but he was told the others 
were sufficient. 

The valves were opened and the Norge dropped to a hundred feet 
from the ground, where her fall was checked by the dropping of her 
water ballast. Pink from an anti-freezing mixture, the water 
drenched those below. In a few moments she was hauled to the 
ground and hands of greeting were thrust up to the cabin windows, 
where the crew leaned forth smiling. Captain Amundsen and Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, who had watched the operations with gratified pride, 
hurried down the hill and greeted Lieutenant Riiser-Larsen and 
Colonel Nobile, the pilots. From all sides people rushed toward the 
strange ship, whose like was never before seen in the Arctic. 

In a few moments the Norge was warped into her hangar without a 
scratch, and her tired crew, red-eyed and unshaven, most of them hav- 
ing been without sleep since leaving Leningrad, dropped happily 
from the cabin down the hill for breakfast. 

It was 5:30 A. M. when the Norge was brought to rest after a trip 
of sixteen and a half hours from Vads6. 

Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, May 12 

When the first blast of the Heimdal’s whistle gave warning yester- 
day morning that the Norge was about to start, figures tumbled down 
the side of the Chantier and hurried to the shore to warm up the 
Josephine Ford, the big blue Fokker in which Commander Byrd flew 
to the Pole. In less than half an hour later the three motors of the 
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plane were turning over and she was taxied around, facing down the 
long slope where Commander Byrd and Floyd Bennett took off. As 
the Norge began tq move from her hangar Bennet opened the throttle, 
and the plane leaped down the hill, jumping off quickly with her light 
load. 

Aboard were members of the Byrd expedition who had sought the 
honor of escorting the Norge to sea in the Pole cir cling plane. . 

The view of the Norge, observed from the air, was marvelously 
beautiful. As the big Fokker ascended, spiraling over the hangar, the 
groups of people making black dots on the snow below moved aside, 
letting the crew walk the huge dirigible out. The two propellers could 
be seen turning slowly as the last farewells were said. 

Then the Norge turned her nose to the fjord, and with the Nor- 
wegian flag floating astern she sailed before the light breeze down 
toward the sea and the Pole. The great ship laid her course straight 
as a die between the white walls of the mountains. From a thousand 
feet above her, her cabin seemed hardly big enough for two people. 
She did not use her aft motor while she was in sight, and her speed 
was so slow as compared with that of the Fokker that the plane circled 
round and round her for miles. Outlined against the blue water and 
then against the mountain sides and gilded by the morning sun as the 
plane changed her position, the Norge was a “graceful and lovely ship 
of the air. 
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Ericus Bidrcx, Dean or THE SweDISH CHURCHES ON THE DELAWARE AND 
Rector or Hoty Trinity 1n Witmineton, 1697 Tro 1714. Drep 1x Swepen, 
1740 


Old Landmarks on the Delaware 


By AxEL JoHAN UPPVALL 


T THE Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia this 
A summer, the honorable part played in our early history by 
men and women of Swedish blood has not been forgotten. A 
building to be called after John Morton, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, is being erected on a beautiful site presented by the 
city, with funds raised by popular subscription among Americans of 
Swedish descent. It is proposed that the building remain as a per- 
manent memorial to the achievement of Swedes in America. 
Meanwhile preparations are also under way for the celebration, 1 
1938, of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Swedes 
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at what is now Wilmington, Delaware. A large tract of land, the 
original site of Fort Christina, has been acquired and will be laid out 
as a park with a worthy monument and then presented to the State 
of Delaware and the nation. 

While this enthusiasm is at its height, it is fitting to remember the 
modest old landmarks which have been cherished by Swedes and 
Americans alike and have in a quiet way kept green the memory of 
early Swedish days in America. Chief among these monuments are 
the churches, which were built long after the political ties that bound 
the colony to the mother country had been severed. 

The history of the Swedish settlements from the time they passed 
definitely from the control of the Swedish Crown yet remains to 
be written. It is clear that-they must have gone through a period 
of depression. ‘They had seen the failure of Sweden to regain pos- 
session and had suffered considerably under Dutch rule. They had 
been without clergymen or other leaders; they had no contact with 
the mother country, possessed little means, and were scattered over a 
vast area which then was an almost impenetrable wilderness. Even 
during the most flourishing period of the colony, there was probably 
little attention paid to the 
intellectual development 
of the people, and after 
the cessation of Swedish 
rule their religious life 
also was more or less 
neglected. Little wonder 
therefore that when the | 
English entered into pos- | 
session, the colony as a | 
whole was demoralized. 

When William Penn | 
came to what is now | 
Philadelphia, in 1682, | 
the settlement consisted 
of only half a dozen cot- 
tages and the old Swedish 
block house which had 
done service as a church. 
He proceeded the follow- 
ing year to lay out the 
City of Brotherly Love, 
and by the year 1700 it 
had grown so that the 
population numbered 
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After an Old Engraving 
Tue Swepes Cuurcnu, Grorta Det, Wuicu Repriacep tHe Orp Brock Hovse 

The old Swedish settlers, watching the progress of the energetic 
newcomers, must have realized that the time of their complete disap- 
pearance as a racial group was close at hand. A census taken by 
William Penn in 1693 shows that there were only 188 families, com- 
prising 907 individuals, who were reckoned as Swedes. 

Still the love of the mother tongue and the desire to worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the forefathers were not dead. In the same year as 
Penn took his “inventory,” an appeal for aid was sent to Sweden. A 
letter dated May 31, 1693, and bearing thirty signatures, was sent to 
Johan Thelin, postmaster at 
Goteborg, to be forwarded to 
King Charles XI. It contained a 
request for books and two 
“learned and pious ministers” to 
preach the word of God and break 
the bread of life among _ the 
people. 

Although Charles XI was the 
most parsimonious of Swedish 
kings, this humble petition from 
the former subjects of his realm 
was favorably received by him. 
In 1697 three missionaries, Ericus 
Biorck, Andreas Rudman, and Tue Oxpv Biocx Hovse Burtt 1n 1669 on THE 
Jonas Aureen, arrived among the Sire or THE Present Gror1a Det Cuurcn. A 


Reprtica Has Just Bren DepicaTep ON THE 
Swedes on the Delaware, and SESQUI-CENTENNIAL GROUNDS 
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From a Drawing by Benjamin Ferris, 1845 
Hoty Trinity at WILMINGTON 


with them a new era began. Already on Trinity Sunday, 1699. 
the Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church in Wilmington was de- 
dicated, and the following year the Swedish block-house at Wicacoa 
had been replaced by the present Gloria Dei. So through the gen- 
erous support of the mother church the scattered remains of 
the erstwhile colony were reunited around the spiritual fastnesses 
that were destined to a much longer span of life and immeasurably 
greater influence than the fortifications on the Delaware had enjoyed. 

In addition to these two, four other churches were built, one at 
Racoon Creek, founded 1704; one at Penn’s Neck, founded 1717 
(now the Protestant Episcopal Church at Swedesboro, New Jersey) ; 
one at Kingsessing, founded 1760 (now St. James Church) ; one at 
Upper Merion, founded 1763 (now Christ Church, near Norristown). 
For nearly a century twenty odd clergymen missionaries successively 
guided the spiritual destinies of the Swedes on the Delaware. Never- 
theless it was, of course, an up-hill struggle, and the inevitable end 
was absorption in a larger church body. 

The gradual thinning of the Swedish blood, the dying out of the 
old Swedish stock, the difficulty of keeping alive the Swedish lan- 
guage, and the introduction of English in order that the churches 
might increase their membership, resulted finally in their passing 
from the control of the original founders and coming under the juris- 
diction of the Episcopalians. 
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The story of how by degrees the ties of spiritual allegiance to the 
mother country were loosened is told in a series of documents that 
have not before been published. 

Prior to 1765 the several missions had operated without charters, 
but under the rectorship of Dr. Carl Magnus Wrangel (1759-1768) 
the settlers petitioned Thomas and Richard Penn that the churches 
be created a corporation under the name of “The Rectors, Church- 
wardens, and Vestrymen of the United Swedish Lutheran Churches 
of Wicacoa,” and as such they were duly incorporated in 1765. The 
sole motive for incorporation was greater financial security, but in 
reality it meant the beginning of emancipation from Sweden. In 
1787, during the incumbency of Rev. Nicholas Collin—the last minis- 
ter sent out by the Swedish government—the charter was amended 
to give a further degree of selfgovernment as follows: 

“And whereas it is represented to the house that the Swedish language is almost 
extinct and in consequence thereof the mission may probably cease to be continued, 
in accordance with ancient customs and usages. . . . , the Churchwardens and Ves- 
trymen shall establish rules and regulations for future choice of a Rector and other 
minister or ministers to supply the said churches, provided always that the said 
Rector and other ministers shall be in the ministry of the Lutheran or Episcopal 
churches, and hold their doctrine of the same.” 

The Rev. Dr. Nicholas Collin had arrived in the year 1770. In 
the records of Penn’s Neck Church there is a brief historical sketch 
by Collin in which he states that he had solicited his recall to Sweden 
in July 1778. Owing to the war, the reply granting his return did 
not come until May 1783. Things had by that time changed for the 
better in America, and, instead of leaving, he informed the Consistory 
at Upsala that he was willing to remain and take charge of the United 
Churches, then vacant through the recall of Rev. Matthias Hult- 
gren. In August 1785 he-received the King’s appointment, left the 
New Jersey churches, and assumed his new office. The congrega- 
tions of the United Churches honored the king’s appointment, but 
only with the express understanding “that the Vestry while receiving 
him as their minister, yet at the same time reserve to themselves the 
right of making any new appointment hereafter as shall be found 
more useful and beneficial, and as he had expressed a desire of return- 
ing to his native country shortly, whenever His Majesty of Sweden 
shall think it proper and convenient to grant him his recall, the mis- 
sion to these congregations will,undoubtedly cease.” 

In June 1786, a long letter was sent to Archbishop Menander of 
Upsala. It contained the following paragraph: 

“The Vestry always maintaining a due-sense of the care and attention of His 


Majesty, the King of Sweden, and His royal predecessors towards these churches, 


has agreed to receive the Rev. Dr. Collin as their pastor and rector, reserving to 
the congregation the right hereafter of their own appointment of a minister from 
this side of the water, should they find it convenient and beneficial to themselves 


and for the welfare of these churches, so that hereafter it will be entirely unneces- 
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sary for any future appointment to take place from Sweden, of a minister to serve 
in these congregations, unless a request of that kind should be made in due form, 
which is not very probable, as the Swedish language is almost entirely extinct in 
Pennsylvania. Therefore, whenever it shall please his gracious Majesty, the King 
of Sweden, to recall from these congregations their present pastor Collin, the mis- 
sion will undoubtedly cease.” 


When two years had passed and no reply had been received, a copy 
of the letter was transmitted to the Consistory by the Rev. Matthias 
Hultgren, who returned to Sweden. On the 25th of June, 1789, the 
following reply was received from the Archbishop of Upsala, Uno 
von Troil *) : 

“To the Swedish Congregations in America, grace and blessing from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus through the Holy Ghost! 

“The death of the late Archbishop, Doctor Menander, with many other circun- 
stances which have hindered the laying before the king the business relating to 
the American congregations, are the reasons why the letter of the congregations 
through their ministry of the 16th of June, 1786, has not been answered before. 

“But since I have now had the opportunity of laying before my Gracious Sov- 
ereign and Lord the writing of the congregations, His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to receive with pleasure the acknowledgments of the congregations for his, 
as well as his Royal Predecessors’ of Glorious Memory, tenderness and care for the 
spiritual welfare of the Swedish congregations in America. And as his Majesty also 
finds the reasons sufficient why the congregations should prefer hereafter to choose 
themselves teachers from the natives of their country rather than that they should 
be sent to them from Sweden, his Majesty has ordered and directed me to give the 
proposition of the congregations his Royal approbation and assent. 

“In consequence of which, the Swedish ministers, L. Girelius and N. Collin, yet 
remaining in America, have received His Majesty’s Gracious permission to return 
to their native country whenever the circumstances shall render it most convenient 
for them. The King, my Sovereign, still wishes with the love he bears to the 
Swedish name, that the members of the congregations who are for the most part the 
offspring of Sweden, may ever jointly and severally enjoy all manner of felicity, 
spiritual and temporal, and would have them at all time be assured of His Royal 
favor and benevolence. 

“In the same manner, my sincere wish and earnest prayer shall be, that God 
with His grace may embrace the members of the respective congregations, and that 
the Gospel light which under Divine Providence was first kindled in those parts 
by the tender affection of Swedish Kings and the zealous endeavors of Swedish 
teachers, may there, while the days are numbered, shine in perfect brightness and 
bring forth fruit to everlasting life. 

“That the grace of our Lord Jesus, with the Love of God and the Fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all, wisheth most heartily your constant well-wisher, 

Uno von Troil.” 


Thus ends with a most touching farewell the yet unwritten saga 
of the Swedish spiritual colony on the Delaware. 

For although Rev. Nicholas Collin remained rector of the United 
Churches until his death in 1831, when he found his rest in the sanc- 





*) Neither original nor copy of this interesting and ‘not unimportant document is found 
in any of the church records examined. The translation used here is that of Horace Burr, ex- 
cept for a few inconsistencies due to the translator’s imperfect knowledge of the Swedish 
language. 
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tuary which he had so well and faithfully served, Bishop von Troil’s 
letter technically severed the last connection of the American-Swedish 
churches with that of Sweden. While it is a matter of regret that 
the churches passed out of the control of American citizens of Swedish 
descent, it is most gratifying and fortunate that they came under the 
sway of a church which has known how to cherish them. 

Those who yield to the desire of making a pilgrimage to these ven- 
erable old shrines cannot help being deeply impressed with the extra- 
ordinary state of preservation of the properties and the reverence and 
love for them displayed by the rectors and congregations worshipping 
at their altars. 


Sweden’s World Industries 


By NasotH HEpDIN 
VI. Ball Bearings 


F THE earth actually turned on an axle, as our first geography 
| lessons seemed to imply, the North Pole explorers would prob- 
ably have discovered that it had Swedish ball bearings. At any 
rate, their manufacture has grown in recent years by leaps and bounds 
until it has become a world industry in every sense of the word. 
No other country has such a variety of models or such a widely dis- 
tributed market. To suit almost every conceivable form of machinery 
there are kept in stock at the head office in GGteborg of the S. K. F. 
(Svenska Kullager Fabriken) from 1,100 to 1,200 different models, 
ranging in size from a fraction of an inch to over three feet. Wher- 
ever an axle turns there is a Swedish ball bearing to ease its friction. 
While in the United States the use of ball bearings was first asso- 
ciated with bicycles and later with automobiles, in Sweden it was in 
the textile mills that the idea of ball bearings first developed. Dr. 
Sven G. Wingquist, founder of the S. K. F., which now dominates 
the market, was originally the mechanical superintendent of Gamle- 
stadens Cotton Works at Goteborg, and it was there he applied his 
inventions and improvements before starting a special ball bearings 
company. Now the Swedish exports are distributed among 44 dif- 
ferent countries and are not bound up with any particular line of 
manufacturing any more than with any special region. 
Besides owning factories and steel works in Sweden, the S. K. F. 
has plants in the United States at Hartford, Connecticut, and at 
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Philadelphia, in England, France, Germany, and on a smaller scale 
in other countries. Its sales offices number 106, and last year new 


branches were opened in Spain, Egypt, and Bulgaria. 

This world encircling organization has been built up in the last 
twenty years. Originally organized in 1907, the S. K. F. is one of 
the youngest of Swedish mechanical industries. In fact, its greatest 
expansion has been since the World War. The capital was originally 
110,000 kronor; now it is 92,000,000 kronor. The total sales for 
1925 amounted to 38,000,000 kronor. 

Ball bearings were invented in Germany, the first self-contained 
bearing being constructed as recently as 1898 by Professor Striebeck. 
Industries of considerable size were developed in England and the 
United States, as well as in Germany before Dr. Wingquist began 
his work with ball bearings in 1907. His great invention consisted 
of a self-adjusting bearing with double grooves which possessed 
greater capacity than other types for adapting itself to an oblique 
position of the shaft. Since then there have been a number of im- 
provements both in models and in methods of manufacture, so that 
the plant in Géteborg now has a greater output with only 2,700 work- 
ers than in the early years of the World War with over 4,000. 

The world’s total daily output of ball bearings is about 200,000, 
and of this number the Swedish concern alone accounts for 40,000 
per day, or 25 per cent. No other country now exports so many 
ball bearings as Sweden. Besides improvement in design and enter- 
prise in marketing, the high quality of Swedish steel has been a factor 
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in making the Swedish ball bearings renowned all over the world. 
Tests have shown that of the flaws in rival brands about 80 per 
cent are due to defects in the materials. In order to insure the sup- 
ply of the best raw material, the S. K. F. in 1916 purchased the 
famous Hofors Steel Works, one of the largest and best known 
high quality mills in the country. Not only the home plants but all 
the factories abroad are supplied with this steel. 

How the successive refining processes add to the value of raw 
material is strikingly illustrated by the manufacture of Swedish ball 
bearings. ‘The 40,000 tons of iron used annually is reduced in weight 
to 8,000, but meanwhile the production cost rises from 800,000 kronor 
to 65,000,000 kronor, and the sales value still higher. Here is a case 
where skill and enterprise in utilizing a country’s natural resources 
literally turns iron into gold. The story of S. K. F. may therefore 
be termed one of the fairy tales of modern industry. 
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International Newsreel 


Crown Prince Gustar ApoLF aNp Present Coouince at THE UNVEILING oF THE JoUN 
Ericsson Memortiar 


‘*A Great American’’ 


Address of President Coolidge at the Unveiling of the John Ericsson Memorial in 
Washington, May 29, 1926 


that we all have the privilege of being 
Americans. Some of us were born here 
of an ancestry that has lived here for 
Others of 
abroad and brought here at a tender age, 
or have come to these shores as a result 


I T IS one of the glories of our country 


generations. us were born 


of mature choice. But when once our 
feet have touched this soil, when once we 
have made this land our home, wherever 
our place of birth, whatever our race, we 
are all blended in one common country. 
All artificial distinctions of lineage and 
rank are cast aside. We all rejoice in 
the title of Americans. But this is not 


done by discarding the teachings and 
beliefs or the character which have con- 
tributed to the strength and progress of 
the peoples from which our various 
strains derived their origin, but rather 
from the acceptance of all their good 
qualities and their adaptation to the re- 
quirements of our institutions. None of 
those who come here are required to 
leave any good qualities behind, but they 
are rather required to strengthen and 
fortify them and supplement them with 
such additional good qualities as they 
find among us. 

While it is eminently proper for us to 
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glory in our origin and to cherish with 
pride the contributions which our race 
has made to the common progress of hu- 
manity, we cannot put tdo much emphasis 
on the fact that in this country we are 
all bound together in a common destiny. 
We must all be united as one people. 
This principle works both ways. As we 
do not recognize any inferior races, so 
we do not recognize any superior races. 
We all stand on an equality of rights 
and of opportunity, each deriving just 
honor from their own worth and accom- 
plishments. 

It is not, then, for the purpose of set- 
ting one people above another that we 
assemble here to-day to do reverence to 
the memory of a great son of Sweden, 
but rather to glory in the name of John 
Fricsson and his race as a pre-eminent 
example of the superb contribution which 
has been made by many different na- 
tionalities to the cause of our country. 
We honor him most of all because we 
can truly say he was a great American. 


Great Men Product of Great People 


Great men are the product of a great 
people. They are the result of many 
generations of effort, toil, and discipline. 
They do not stand by themselves; they 
are more than an individual. They are 
the incarnation of the spirit of a people. 
We should fail in our understanding of 
Ericsson unless we first understand the 
Swedish people both as they have de- 
veloped in the land of their origin and 
as they have matured in the land of their 
adoption. 

Sweden is a country where existence 
has not been easy. Lying up under the 
Arctic Circle, its climate is tinged with 
frost, its landscape is rugged, its soil 
yields grudgingly to the husbandman, so 
that down through the centuries its peo- 
ple have been inured to hardship. These 
external conditions have contributed to 
the strength, the greatness, and the char- 
acter of that little nation, which even 
now numbers scarcely 6,000,000 people. 
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Independence, courage, resourcefulness 
have marked the race since we read of 
them in Tacitus and Ptolemy. The 
meagerness of their soil drove them to 
the sea; their natural characteristics 
drove them to adventure. Their sea 
rovers touched all known shores and 
ventured far into the unknown, making 
conquests that have had a broad influence 
upon succeeding European history. 

At an early period they were con- 
verted to the Christian faith, and their 
natural independence made them early 
responsive to the /Protestant Reforma- 
tion, in which their most famous king, 
Gustavus Adolphus, “The Lion of the 
North,” was one of the most militant 
figures in the movement for a greater 
religious freedom. It was under this 
great leader that plans were first ma- 
tured to establish a colony in this coun- 
try for purposes of trade and in order 
that the natives; as was set out in the 
charter, might be “made more civilized 
and taught morality and the Chris- 
tian religion . . besides the further 
propagation of the Holy Gospel.” 

While it was under a new charter that 
a Swedish colony finally reached the 
Delaware in 1638, they never lost sight 
of their original purpose, but among 
other requests kept calling on the mother 
country for ministers, Bibles, and Psalm 
books. Forty-one clergymen came to 
America prior to 1779. One of the his- 
torians of this early settlement asserts 
that these colonists laid the basis for a 
religious structure, built the first flour 
mills, the first ships, the first brickyards 
and made the first roads, while they in- 
troduced horticulture and scientific for- 
estry into this Delaware region. 


Spread of Immigration 


It was not until after 1843, when the 
restrictions on leaving their own country 
were removed, that the large movement 
of Swedish immigrants began, who 
with their descendants are now estimated 
at nearly 2,000,000 people. Stretching 
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into our Northwestern States they have 
cut down the forests and brought the 
wide prairies under cultivation over an 
area of more than 10,000,000 acres. The 
building of nearly 2,000 churches and 
nearly as many schools stands to their 
credit. They have established about 
twenty higher institutions of learning; 
set up a large number of charitable or- 
ganizations and more than a thousand 
societies for public welfare and mutual 
benefit; written thousands of books and 
published hundreds of newspapers, 
among which are some of the leading 
journals of the country. 

Always as soon as they have provided 
shelter for themselves they have turned 
to build places of religious worship and 
founded institutions of higher learning 
with the original purpose of training 
clergymen and teachers. Augustana Col- 
lege, Gustavus Adolphus College, and 
Bethany College are seminaries of learn- 
ing which stand to their credit. 


Though few in numbers during the 
period of our Revolutionary War, they 
supported the Colonial cause, and it has 
been said that King Gustavus III, writ- 
ing to a friend, declared, “If I were not 
King I would proceed to America and 
offer my sword on behalf of the brave 
Colonies.” One of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence was John 
Morton or Mortenson, and it has been 
claimed that Betsy Ross was of Swedish 
descent. A number of Swedish of- 
ficers served our cause either in the 
Army or in the French fleet which took 
part in the Revolutionary campaigns. 

After the close of the war the Swedish 
Minister at Paris called upon our repre- 
sentative, Benjamin Franklin, and of- 
fered to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
and amity, thus making Sweden the first 
European power which voluntarily and 
without solicitation tendered its friend- 
ship to the young Republic. This treaty 
was ratified by Congress in July, 1783. 
The title of “President of the United 
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States in Congress Assembled” was first 
held by John Hanson of Maryland in 
1781. 

As these Americans of Swedish blood 
have increased in numbers and taken up 
the duties of citizenship they have been 
prominent in all ranks of public life. 
They have been distinguished in the pub- 
lic service of the States, filling many of 
the offices from the Governorship down. 


Praises Senator Lenroot 

I shall name but one of the public 
officials of the Swedish race who have 
served our country so faithfully as rep- 
resentative of the great legion whose 
names spring to our thoughts, a learned 
lawyer, blessed with great ability, pos- 
sessed of high character, a seasoned 
parliamentarian with a record of prom- 
inent leadership in the Legislature of 
his own State and in the Congress of 
the United States, a man endowed with 
the old Norse spirit, a true American, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, Irvine 
L.. Lenroot. 

Others of the race have sat in the 
national House and Senate and _ been 
prominent at the bar and on the bench. 
Their painters were among the earliest 
and have produced pictures of great 
merit; but of all the arts they have been 
most proficient in music. Inspired by 
Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson they 
have as a people given great attention to 
vocal music, maintaining famous choral 
clubs and producing noted opera singers, 
displaying also a high degree of talent 
as composers. 

When Lincoln began his great struggle 
tor the integrity of the Union this strain 
was increasingly numerous, 
and Dr. Amandus Johnson declares that 
1614, cent of all Americans of 
Swedish blood volunteered for service in 
tlhe Federal Among those who 
reached a high command were General 
Stolbrand and Rear Admiral Dahlgren, 
while the rank and file maintained the 
record of fame for the fighting qualities 


becoming 
per 


army. 
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which from time immemorial have char- 
acterized the race. 

Such is the background and greatness 
of the Swedish people inthe country of 
their origin and in America that gave to 
the world John Ericsson. They have 
been characterized by that courage which 
is the foundation of industry and thrift, 
that endurance which is the foundation 
of military achievement, that devotion to 
foundation 
of patriotism and that reverence for 
religion which is the foundation of moral 
power. They are representative of the 
process which has been going on for cen- 
turies in many quarters of the globe to 
develop a strain of pioneers ready to 
make their contribution to the enlight- 
ened civilization of America. 

The life of this great man is the classic 
story of the immigrant, the early strug- 
gle with adversity, the home in a new 
country, the final success. Born in the 
Province of Varmland in 1803, at the 
age of 17 he entered the army. But the 
urge for a wider opportunity for his 
talents possessed him, and at 23 he went 
to England. He entered an engineering 
firm and always preferred to be con- 
sidered an engineer rather than an in- 
ventor. The development of power 
interested him, and within a year his 
fertile mind had begun improvements of 
far-reaching extent upon boilers and 
engines. 


the home which is’ the 


With that boundless energy 


which was to characterize him through 
life he soon designed the fire engine and 


developed the screw propeller for marine 
use. 


Ericsson’s Coming to America 


It was this new invention which 
brought him to America in 1839. His 
hepes to interest the Federal Govern- 
nent in this method of navigation were 
not immediately realized, but he began 
constructing propeller boats on the Great 
Lakes and started a fleet on the canal 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
which caused the railroad to cut its fare 


in two, and where the boat service still 
keeps the name of the Ericsson Line. 
He was soon building a small steamboat, 
called the Princeton, which was the first 
man-of-war equipped with a screw pro- 
peller and with machinery below the 
water line out of reach of shot. In 1876 
he described this vessel as “the founda- 
tion of the present steam marine of the 
whole world. She revolutionized naval 
vessels.” President Tyler and his Cab- 
inet made a trial trip down the Potomac 
on this boat, which, although marred by 
a fatal accident caused by the bursting 
of a gun, demonstrated the desirability 
and success of this type of warship. 

It was therefore no novice but a sea- 
soned and practical shipbuilder who re- 
sponded when the Secretary of the Navy, 
alarmed at reports of a Confederate 
ironclad, advertised for armored ships. 
This great mechanical genius wrote to 
President Lincoln offering to “‘construct 
a vessel for the destruction of the hostile 
fleet in Norfolk and for scouring South- 
ern rivers and inlets of all craft pro- 
tected by Southern batteries.” He 
further declared: 


“Attachment to the Union alone im- 
pels me to offer my services at this 
frightful crisis—my life if need be—in 
the great cause which Providence has 
caused you to defend. * * * It is not 
for me, sir, to remind you of the immense 
moral effect that will result. * * * Nor 
need I allude to the effect in Europe if 
you demonstrate that you can effectively 
drive hostile fleets away from our 
shores.” 


This offer was accepted, and as a re- 
sult a strange new craft, sometimes de- 
scribed as a cheese box on a raft, steamed 
into Hampton Roads late after dark on 
the day of March 8, 1862. It arrived 
none too soon, for that morning the Con- 
federate ironclad Virginia, reconstructed 
from the Merrimac, began a work of 
destruction among the 16 Federal vessels, 
carrying 298 guns, located at that point. 
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The Cumberland, with 24 guns, was bat- 
tered to pieces, losing 117 of its 300 men. 
The Congress, with 15 guns, was 
grounded and set afire and the Roanoke 
and Minnesota were badly damaged and 
run ashore. 


Consternation in the North 

The result was consternation among 
the Federal authorities. A Cabinet mem- 
ber is said to have exclaimed that a shell 
from this new engine of destruction 
might be expected to fly into the White 
House at any time. In the South expec- 
tations were entertained of a complete 
destruction of the Northern ships, the 
raising of the blockades, the capture of 
Washington and other cities, recognition 
of the Confederacy by Europe, and ulti- 
mate victory. 

When the ironclad Merrimac went out 
on the morning of March 9 to complete 
its work of destruction it was at once 
surprised and challenged by this new 
and extraordinary naval innovation. 
Speaking before the Naval Institute in 
1876, Admiral Luce said that the Moni- 
tor “exhibited in a singular manner the 
old Norse element in the American 
Navy.” He pointed out that it was 
Ericsson “who built her,’ Dahlgren “who 
armed her” and Worden “who fought 
her.” And well might he add: 

“How the ancient Skalds would have 
struck their wild harps in hearing such 
names in heroic verse. How they would 
have written them in immortal runes.” 

After a battle lasting four hours, in 
which the Monitor suffered no material 
damage, except from one shell which hit 
the observation opening in the pilot 
house, temporarily blinding Lieutenant 
Worden, the commanding officer, the 
Merrimac, later reported to have been 
badly crippled, withdrew, never to ven- 
ture out again to meet her conqueror. 

The old spirit of the vikings, becoming 
American, had again triumphed in a vic- 
tory no less decisive of future events 
than when it had hovered over the ban- 
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ner of William the Conqueror. 


It did 
for the Union cause on the sea what the 
Battle of Gettysburg later was to do for 


it on land. If some of the European 
countries had any serious thought of 
joining with the South such intentions 
were speedily abandoned. 


Meant End of Wooden Navies 

That engagement revealed that in the 
future all wooden navies would be of 
little avail. The London Times stated 
that the day before this momentous 
battle England had 149 first-class war- 
ships. The day after she had but 2, and 
they were iron-plated only amidships. 
Naval warfare had been revolutionized. 
The great genius of Ericsson had 
brought about a new era in naval con- 
struction. Naval authorities now recog- 
nize the armored vessel which he sent 
into action as “the germ of the modern 
battleship,” and behold in “the modern 
dreadnaught the glorified Monitor.” 

Great as were these achievements, 
they are scarcely greater than_ those 
which marked the engineering and in- 
ventive abilities of this great man, which 
were to benefit the industry, commerce 
and transportation of the country. He 
was a lover of peace, not war. He was 
devoted to justice and freedom and was 
moved by an abiding love of America, of 
which he had become a citizen in 1848. 
He had a peculiar horror of slavery. In 
1882 he wrote to a United States Sen- 
ator: 

“Nothing could induce me to accept 
any remuneration from the United States 
for the Monitor once presented by me as 
my contribution to the glorious Union 
cause, the triumph of which freed 4,000, 
600 bondsmen.” 

Ericsson continued his labors in his 
profession with great diligence, even into 
his eighty-sixth year, when he passed 
away at his home in New York City on 
March 8, 1889, the anniversary of the 
arrival of the Monitor in Hampton 
Roads. At the request of the Royal 
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United Kingdoms of Sweden and Nor- 
way, all that was mortal of the great 
engineer was restored to his native land 
during the following year. Although he 
had not returned during his lifetime, he 
always remembered with the keenest 
affection the people of his native land. 
The high estimate he placed upon their 
character led him at one time to say: 

“It is with true satisfaction I now 
recall to memory the time when I asso- 
ciated and exchanged thoughts with the 
energetic youth of Norrland. Without 
disparaging other nations, I must say 
that the perseverance, sense of right and 
clear heads of these youths place them 
far beyond the young men of the work- 
ing class in the other countries. I esti- 
mate the Swedish vigor and innate good 
sense as beyond that of other nations.” 


Honored in Both Countries 


The high opinion he held of them was 
no less than the high opinion they held 
of him. Because of the fidelity and gen- 
erosity which he had exhibited toward 
Sweden and Norway, and his helpful 
service to the United Kingdoms, a cap- 
tain of the Swedish Navy wrote to him: 

“If there is in heaven a special dwell- 
ing place for patriots, your place will 
certainly be in the State apartments.” 

He was borne to his last resting place 
with appropriate honors by the cruiser 
Baltimore under the command of Ad- 
miral Schley. Desiring to give expres- 
sion to the cordial and fraternal ties that 
unite a kindred people, the President of 
the United States caused to be issued 
the following order: 


“In recognition of this feeling and of 
the debt that we owe to Sweden for the 
gift of Ericsson whose genius rendered 
us the highest service in a moment of 
grave peril and anxiety, it is directed 
that at this other moment, when we give 


back his body to his native country, the 
flag of Sweden shall be saluted by the 
squadron.” 

Crowned with honor by the land of his 
birth and the land of his adoption, he 
sleeps among the mountains he had loved 
so well as a boy. But his memory abides 
here. 

Both nations unite again to-day in dedi- 
cating another memorial to the memory 
of this illustrious man. His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
Her Royal Highness Crown Princess 
Louise have most graciously come from 
Sweden to be present on this occasion 
and join with us in paying tribute to a 
patriot who belongs to two countries. It 
is significant that as Ericsson when he 
was a young soldier had the friendship 
and favor of the Crown Prince of that 
day, so his memory has the marked honor 
of the Crown Prince of to-day. 

This memorial by which we rededicate 
America to the spirit which Ericsson 
represented stands most fittingly by the 
bank of the river on which floated the 
first craft with which he undertook to 
benefit this Government, in the shadow 
of the majestic temple which has been 
reared to the fame of the immortal Lin- 
coln, whose cause he served, and within 
sight of the lofty monument that recalls 
the name of Washington, whose country 
he helped to save. As the ceaseless 
throng of our citizens of various races 
shall come and go, as they enter and 
leave our capital city in the years to 
come, as they look upon their monuments 
and upon his and recall that though he 
and they differed in blood and race they 
were yet bound together by the tie that 
surpasses race and blood in the com- 
munion of a common spirit, and as they 
pause and contemplate that communion, 
may they not fail to say in their hearts, 
“Of such is the greatness of America.” 





‘“‘An Unbroken Seal of Friendship’”’ 


Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf’s Greeting from the King of Sweden to the People of 
the United States, at the Unveiling of the John Ericsson Memorial 


R. PRESIDENT, my heartfelt 
M thanks to you and through you 

to all your countrymen for the 
kind welcome accorded the Crown Prin- 
cess and myself. We esteem it an honor 
to be present at this occasion and 
wish to express our sincere appreciation 
of the courteous invitation which we 
have received. Let me also take this op- 
portunity to tell how deeply moved we 
are by the wonderful reception given us 
on this our first visit to America. 

My father, the King of Sweden, has 
commissioned me to express his cordial 
greetings and best wishes to you, Mr. 
President, and to the people of the 


_ 


nS i 


mere 


United States. He also wants you to 
know the keen interest he takes in every 
circumstance connected with the creation 
and the erection of the John Ericsson 
Memorial. His thoughts are with us all 
to-day and especially with those who by 
birth or descent are connected with the 
country of which he is the Sovereign. 

It is indeed an honor for me to repre- 
sent Sweden in this commemoration of 
the greatest man who ever came from our 
shores to America. In your beautiful 


capital there are erected worthy monu- 
ments and memorials to many of the 
great men who since the founding of 
your country 150 years ago have built 
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International Newsreel 


Crowps GATHERED FoR THE UNVEILING OF THE Ericsson MemoriaL ON THE BANK OF THE 
Poromac 
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International Newsreel 


Crown Prince Gustav ADOLF SPEAKING WITH PRESIDENT CooLIDGE AND CHEF Justice Tarr 
INTERESTED LiIsTENERS 


Wide World Photos 


Sartors AssisTING IN THE UNVEILING oF THE CrowN Princess Louise AND SECRETARY OF THE 
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up the mighty power which the United 
States represents today. 

Foremost of them all was he who gave 
this city his name—the father of your 
country-—George Washington. Great in- 
deed that successor of his—whom it was 
John Ericsson’s fortune to serve— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In the shadow of those great memo- 
rials we pay homage to the memory of a 
man born in Sweden, who became a true 
and loyal American citizen. The coun- 
try of great resources and unlimited 
possibilities gave to this genius the op- 
portunity to develop to the full his abili- 
ties for the benefit of mankind. 

The debt of gratitude which he owed 
this nation he was enabled to repay in 
a manner that came to be of signal im- 
portance for the unity of your country. 

We of Sweden rejoice in the unveiling 
of this mighty symbol, erected by the 
people and Government of the United 
States to perpetuate their recognition of 
what Captain John Ericsson achieved 
not only at the crucial moment, but dur- 
ing a lifetime of unremitting creating. 

We are happy to know that so many 
Americans of Swedish origin have con- 
tributed to the completion of this monu- 
ment, acknowledging as their ideal the 
life of John Ericsson, dedicated in grati- 
tude to the country of his birth, and in 
loyal devotion to that which he made 
his own. 
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Symbol of Swedish-American Tie 


To us Swedes this celebration of John 
E.ricsson’s memory is expressive of some- 
thing more significant than his great con- 
tributions to science. John 
Ericsson is the incarnation of our desires 
and hopes for an unbroken friendship 
with America. 


modern 


He is both a promise and a fulfillment. 
In him are represented the common aims 
and aspirations of two free peoples, im- 
bued alike with democratic ideals. 

On this occasion, Mr. President, may 
I be permitted as a representative of 
Sweden to convey a very sincere greeting 
from John Ericsson’s native country and 
from his birthplace. 

We wish to give vent to our cordial 
feelings for your enlightened and thrifty 
people, whose high ideals are well known 
all over the world. And we wish to ex- 
press our admiration for your great and 
prosperous country, so full of resources 
of all kinds. 

It is our fervent hope that the bonds 
of friendship uniting the United States 
of America and Sweden shall constantly 
be strengthened for the mutual benefit 
of both nations. 

May John Ericsson’s monument for- 
ever remain an unbroken seal on the ties 
joining so closely those two countries 
dearest to his heart—the United States 
and Sweden! 
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“No royal visitors to America ever 
received more hearty welcomes than 
was the case with Gustaf Adolf, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden and_ the 
Crown Princess Louise, upon their 
arrival in New York, May 27, on the 
Gripsholm of the Swedish-American 
Line. The reception in the City Hall, 
where Mayor Walker bade the distin- 
guished guests welcome; the enthusiasm 
of the’ people in the streets, the subse- 
quent visit to the White House in Wash- 
ington, and the great State dinner tend- 
ered the Crown Prince and Crown Prin- 
cess all came as a striking prelude to the 
extended tour throughout the country, 
with the Pacific coast as the final Ameri- 
can terminal. From there the royal visi- 
tors will proceed to the Orient. {| The 
conquest of the North Pole leaves the 
honors divided between Commander 
Byrd, of the United States Navy, who 
made the perilous journey and return in 
an aeroplane, and the Amundsen-Ells- 
worth expedition which, likewise making 
Spitsbergen the starting point, crossed 
the Pole and reached the objective of 
their trip, Alaska, in the dirigible Norge. 
{| In July, President Coolidge and his fam- 
ily will be settled in the summer ‘‘White 
House,” in the Adirondack Mountains in 
upper New York State. The house se- 
lected belongs to Irvin R. Kirkwood, 
publisher of the Kansas City Star, whose 
wife, the daughter of the late Colonel 
William R. Nelson, founder of the Star, 
is a close friend of Mrs. Coolidge. The 
place is known as White Pine Camp, 
with the residence situated on the bank 
of Lake Osgood. White Pine Camp is 
seventy miles distant from Montreal and 
370 miles from New York City { Mem- 
bers of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee are in receipt of letters initiating 
& movement for the abrogation of the 


Current Events 


two-thirds rule and a reversion to the 
practice of choosing the party’s Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential nominees 
by the votes of a majority of national 
convention delegates. It will be re- 
called that it was this two-thirds rule 
that caused the long and bitter struggle 
in Madison Square Garden in 1924. 
{| Secretary Mellon has come out in de- 
fense of his plan for the return of the 
seized German properties, declaring that 
those who criticise it do not offer a prac- 
tical substitute. |The end of the gen- 
eral strike in England came as a great 
relief to the American Government and 
to the American Federation of Labor, as 
its continuation unquestionably would 
have reacted on conditions in the United 
States. The consensus of opinion is, 
however, that the strike contained an ad- 
monition for both parties to negotiate 
and adjust before again entering upon 
what must be a losing battle for both 
sides. 


Denmark 


{| At the close of the second parliamen- 
tary session held during the Social Demo- 
cratic regime, the executive board of the 
Social Democracy furnished its constitu- 
ents with a report of what had been ac- 
complished during the session. Chief 
among the plans carried out as per pro- 
gramme was the reduction of the na- 
tional debt by 60,000,000 kroner. {i As 
at the previous session, the Government 
refused the demands of the Conserva- 
tives for an increase in customs tariffs, 
which if granted, it was claimed, would 
lead to increases in the cost of living. 
The executive board also dwelt on the 
success achieved in the reduction of mili- 
tary armaments, with the corresponding 
saving, which would be placed to the 
benefit of tax-payers. {According to 
Count Moltke, minister of foreign af- 
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fairs, Denmark has made considerable 
improvements in its foreign relations de- 
partment which is now conducted on 
much more democratic principles than 
formerly. The consular offices are being 
strengthened with men especially adapted 
for the respective countries where 
they are serving Denmark’s interests, 
and this is reflected in a more active 
trade relation throughout, besides tend- 
ing toward better cultural understanding. 
{| From the very inception of the Eng- 
lish coal strike, Denmark felt the effect 
in both its shipping and export branches. 
Fortunately, the end of the strike came 
before any considerable damage was 
done, and while the country’s coal sup- 
ply was quickly diminished, it was not 
necessary to go elsewhere for any large 
amounts of fuel, as was _ threatened. 
{The council of the Scandinavian sec- 
tion of the Interparliamentary Union 
held a meeting in the Rigsdag building 
with secretaries present from all four 
countries. The outstanding question to 
be considered later is the relation of the 
smaller states to the League of Nations. 
The seventeenth conference of the Scan- 
dinavian Interparliamentary Union will 
be held in Copenhagen this coming Au- 
gust. {In view of the great progress 
made in the motion picture industry, the 
second Scandinavian Film Congress 
brought a large representation to the 
Danish capital. Efforts were devoted 
toward better co-operation of producers 
and exhibitors so as to avoid unnecessary 
competition. {In the Thorvaldsen Mu- 
seum a new section has been opened for 
the showing of many of the sculptor’s 
works not heretofore available to the 
public. The basement of the Museum 
has been converted for the purpose, and 
among the many other interesting fea- 
tures there is a Thorvaldsen Memorial 
Room, containing, besides personal arti- 
cles, many of the valuable paintings that 
were his property. Students of Thor- 
valdsen’s art will find the new arrange- 
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ment to their especial liking, in that it 
gives them a better opportunity than 
formerly for examining the masterpieces, 


Sweden 


{ The Socialist Government headed by 


Prime Minister Sandler resigned on 


June 2. The immediate cause was the 
fact that both houses of the Riksdag 
voted in favor of the Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendations concerning the re- 
lief of the unemployed. To these recom- 
mendations the Socialists objected as not 
going far enough. The resignation came 
after a series of reverses suffered by the 
Government. One of these was on the 
question of extending the eight hour law, 
This law was enacted as a temporary ex- 
pedient after the war, and the govern- 
ment now proposed that it be made per- 
manent. The Riksdag, however, decided 
that it should continue only till 1930 and 
would not consent to widening its scope. 
Another proposal of the Government 
was that the property restrictions on 
eligibility forvelection to the First Chan- 
ber of the Rilisdag should be removed. 
This too was voted down. Furthermore 
the Government had to submit to criti- 
cism from the Constitutional Committee 
which, according to the usual custom of 
the Riksdag, was appointed to examine 
into the actions of the Government menm- 
bers. This year’s committee had no less 
than seven objections to make to the 
procedures of government members. 4 A 
decision of the Riksdag which has caused 
some surprise was the refusal to exempt 
the Nobel Committee from _ taxation. 
The reason is thought to be that the en- 
tire question of taxation will be taken 
up for readjustment next year, and the 
question of taxing the Nobel Foundation 
would then be settled once for all in 
conjunction with other kindred cases. 
Most likely the Riksdag did not want to 
anticipate this action. Next year King 
Gustaf will have completed twenty years 
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of rule, and the following summer he 
will be seventy old. Plans at 
present being formed look to a combina- 


years 
tion of these two anniversaries in a cele- 
bration to be held in June, 1928, on a 
large scale. One project which has been 
suggested is the establishment of a fund 
which should bear the name of the king 
and be applied to some worthy purpose 
{| Shortly before the 
departure for America of Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf 
Sigvard, passed with distinction the “‘stu- 
dent” examination which admits to the 
University. {| The death of Ellen Key at 
her villa Strand on the Vattern closed a 
‘areer which in youth was full of struggle 
but in old age quiet and peaceful. While 
formerly the opposition to her views was 
strong, in later days she was universally 
accepted as a great moral leader. Selma 
Lagerléf referred to her as the third 
“uncrowned queen” among the women of 
Sweden, the first being Fredrika Bremer. 
Verner von Heidenstam, her neighbor 
and friend, spoke at the simple cere- 
monies when her remiias were carried 
from her home escorted by the country- 
folk who had learned to love her as a 
neighbor. Archbishop Séderblom offi- 
ciated in the chapel in Orebro where 
cremation took place. { A contemporary 
of Ellen Key, Professor of Political 
Keonomy Knut Wicksell, has also died 
recently. He was together with Karl 
Staaff and Hjalmar Branting, one of 
the pioneers in the radical movement in 
Sweden. 


approved by him. 


his second son, Prince 


Norway 


{One of the most extensive lockouts 
that Norway has ever experienced went 


into effect April 24. It included the 
mines, the building trades, the iron 
works, the textile factories, and other 
important industries. About 20,000 men 
were affected. The conflict came after 
the rejection by the workers of a new 
wage agreement which was proposed by 
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Mediation Commission 


pointed by the Government. 


a special ap- 
The agree- 
vent provided for a reduction of wages 
ranging from 14 to 17 per cent, in ac- 
cordance with the falling of prices that 
rT 

The 


employers accepted the agreement, but 


resulted from the rise of the krone. 


of the workers only about one-third cast 
It was the general 
opinion outside of labor circles that the 
luckout would not last long, as the work- 
ers’ organizations were too weak to carry 
on the conflict for any length of time. 
4 The Storting adopted the proposal of 
the Mowinckel government for a new 
plebiscite on prohibition. The measure 
was passed by a majority consisting of 
the Radical Left, the three Labor parties, 
some members of the Peasants’ 
party. The Conservatives and the Lib- 
eral Left party, which acts with the 
Conservative, were against the proposal. 
The plebiscite will take place on Octo- 
ber 18. ‘The first plebiscite on prohibi- 
tion was held in 1919, when about 60 
per cent of the voters were for it. The 
feeling in Norway is that the new 
plebiscite will show a similar result. 
€ The Bank of Norway has reduced the 
bank rate from 6 to 514 per cent. Fol- 
lowing this, the directors of the bank 
submitted to the Storting an opinion on 
the report of the commission appointed 
by the government to deal with the ex- 
change situation. On several points the 
bank directors disagreed with the com- 
mission. They rejected the proposal for 
increasing the number of notes in cir- 
culation in order to prevent the too 
rapid rise of the Norwegian krone. 
It was inevitable that the krone should 
rise as a result of the improvement 
in the Norwegian trade situation. Ex- 
port trade was progressing satisfac- 
torily. While the danger of a reaction 
as a result of too rapid inflation should 


their votes for it. 


and 


not be overlooked, still it was not wise 
to resort to artificial measures such as 
increased issue of notes. 






































































The American-Scandinavian Foundation 





For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers: President, Henry G. Leach; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; ‘Treasurer, H. Esk, Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary 
and Editor of the Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, 


David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the Min- 
istry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below.) 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Froberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, Copen- 
hagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, Chair- 


man; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Two New Fellowships 


The John Ericsson Society of New 
York has shown its devotion to the 
memory of Captain Ericsson by contri- 
buting in the student exchange under the 
Foundation a John Ericsson Memorial 
Fellowship of $1,000 for a Swedish 
student to attend an American university 
during the academic year 1926-1927. 
Transmitting the Society’s check to the 
Foundation, the secretary, Mr. E. T. I. 
Thygeson wrote: “I am pleased to ad- 
vise further that our Executive Com- 
mittee also directed that steps be taken 
tcward making some similar gift in the 
future, so that the memory of Captain 
Ericsson may be kept green long after 
interest in the monument has waned.” 
The Society was established in 1907 “to 
pepetuate and honor the memory” of the 
great engineer whose name it bears, and 
now in the year when a statue of him is 
unveiled in the national capital, the 
Society gives perfect expression of its 
purpose by providing a year of Ameri- 
can experience for a young Swedish 
scientist. The Fellow will be selected in 
Sweden by Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. 

Captain A. P. Lundin, the president 
of the John Ericsson Society, has sup- 
plemented this generous contribution to 
the Sweden-U. S. A. student exchange 
by giving a similar Fellowship of $1000 
for an American student to be sent 





abroad by the Foundation. Readers of 
the Review may remember an account in 
1919 of Captain Lundin’s work in build- 
ing lifeboats, rafts, buoys of Balsa wood, 
and wing-braces for air planes. Captain 
Lundin was born at Hernosand, Sweden. 
I‘or many years he followed the sea, 
rising to the rank of Captain on ships 
sailing American, Swedish, English, and 
Norwegian flags. When he left the sea, 
he came to America to develop the Wel- 
lin davit, and to introduce other devices 
for the protection of life at sea. The 
Fellowship which he now donates in the 
Foundation’s exchange of students has 
been awarded to Mr. L. Verner of the 
Pennsylvania State College for the 
study of horticulture in Sweden and Den- 
mark at the northern limit of fruit- 
growing in Europe. 


Professor Collin 


The following resolution was passed 
at the meeting of the Trustees of the 
Foundation on May 1: 

RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, at their first meeting after the 
death of Dr. Christian Collin, pro- 
fessor in the Royal Frederik Univer- 
sity of Oslo, convey to his family and 
associates their sentiments of deep 
sympathy for them in their loss. Be- 
ginning with the mastery of his own 
subject, Professor Collin extended his 
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interest to all things human, inspiring 
in his pupils and in his associates a 


vigorous interest in the study of 
speech and literature, and of the min- 
ute and the great elements in the rela- 
tions of the several branches of 
mankind. 


The New York Chapter 


At the last Club Night of the Season, 
a former Fellow of the Foundation, Mrs. 
Olive D. Campbell, spoke of the ap- 
plication of the folk high 
principles in her work in the mountain 
districts of the South. Mrs. Campbell 
studied the folk high schools of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Finland, and she is 
now building a folk school at Brass- 
town in Cherokee County, North Caro- 
lina, where the men and women of the 
district are pledging each so many days 
of labor, so many poles and posts and 
loads of firewood, loads of stone and 
building logs. In the school buildings 
to be erected, the folk high school finds 
its first application in the South. The 
members of the Chapter were evidently 
much interested in this work of a former 
Fellow. The program of the evening in- 
cluded several songs by Merald Tollef- 
sen, baritone, and a short piano recital 
by the Norwegian pianist, Ragnhild 
Styhr. 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
Chapter was held at the Plaza Hotel on 
May 3, when the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. G. Thomson- 
Parker; Vice-President, Dr. C. Gunnar 
Molin; Treasurer, Mr. Harald Ram- 
bush; Assistant Treasurers, Mrs. Harry 
Schultz de Brun and Mr. Alf Melander; 
Secretary, Mr. Arvid E. Taube, and 
Chairman of the Social Committee, Baro- 
ness Alma Dahlerup. The reports of the 
various committees were presented, and 
that which aroused the greatest interest 
was, as usual, the report of the Social 
Committee under whose direction the 
many social functions and especially the 


school 
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Club Nights have achieved such success. 
Refreshments were served after the busi- 
ness meeting, the president of the 
Chapter acting as host. 


A Chapter in Ohio 


The Foundation officially enters the 
state of Ohio in the establishment of a 
Chapter at Springfield. The first formal 
meeting of the Chapter was held on May 
21 when a constitution was drafted and 
officers elected. Dr. Martin L. Reymert, 
a former Fellow of the Foundation, now 
head of the department of psychology 
in Wittenberg College, was elected presi- 
dent. The secretary, Dr. Terrence Pihl- 
blad, is also a member of the faculty of 
Wittenberg College in the department of 
sociology and political science; the treas- 
urer is Mrs. Dana C. Johnson, and the 
social secretary Mrs. H. R. Stewart. 
Professor C. E. Lundeberg was named 
chairman of the auditing committee. 

At this first meeting of the Chapter, 
T’rofessor J. A. Ness of the classical fac- 
ulty, spoke of “Some Cultural Contribu- 
tions of the Scandinavian Countries.” 
The next meeting, in the fall, will be at 
his residence. Among other items on 
next season’s program is a Scandi- 
navian Week at the Warder Library. 
The Chapter now has forty members. 


The American Council on Education 


At Washington on May 5, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, of which Mr. 
D. A. Robertson is secretary, assembled 
representatives of the various American 
institutions now directing student inter- 
change between this and other countries. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, the Carne- 
gie Corporation, the Commonwealth 
Fund, the Guggenheim Foundation, the 
Rhodes Scholarship Committee, the In- 
stitute of International Education, and 
some twenty other associations engaged 
in student work were represented at the 
meetings which lasted through the day 
in the building of the National Research 
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The 


Foundation was represented by its Secre- | 


Council. American- Scandinavian ~ 






tary. It is pleasant to record that the 






chairman of the conference, Dr. Stephen 






P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 






International Education, selected the 
student work of our Foundation as an ex- 







ample of successful student interchange. 






Lectures on Scandinavian Literature 







The Editor of the Review has recently | 
completed a series of twelve lectures on 






modern Scandinavian literature in the 
New York Public Library School. The 
lectures were a regular part of the senior 








class work and were also attended by 






workers from various branch libraries in 






the city and environs. 
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At Upsala and Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Sweden had an op- 
portunity to see how the memory of 
Swedish times is cherished. After visit- 
ing Independence Hall on the morning 
of June 2, they made a pilgrimage to 
Gloria Dei (“Old Swedes”) Church, and 


from there went to the Sesqui-Centen- 











nial grounds where they assisted in ded- 
icating a replica of the Old Block- 
House which once stood on the site of 
Gloria Dei. After that the Prince laid 
the corner-stone of the John Morton 








building which is to remain a permanent 





memorial to men and women of Swedish 
descent. 







At the luncheon given by the Swedish 
Colonial Society and the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in the build- 
ing of the latter, the Princess sat under > 

International Newsreel 


a painting of Queen Christina, while : 
8 Q . ? A Girt Grapvate at Upsata Receivinc Her 
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At Princeton 
I—Waiting at the Fitz Randolph 
Gate; 2—The Procession; 3—Entering 
Nassau Hall; 4—Conferring of De- 
grees. Drawing by Johan Bull. 


Adolphus and Axel Oxenstierna, and on  cises and handed out the diplomas to 
another wall hung a painting of Governor the graduating class. 
Printz, the gift of the present king of 
Sweden. 

The royal party came to Philadelphia Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf is quoted 
from Upsala College, where the Prince by an interviewer as saying that if he 
Was present at the Commencement exer-_ were not heir to the throne he would be 


Academic Honors for the Prince 
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A Valuable Work, Long Needed 


NORWAY 


“*Packed with information. 


By G. Gathorne Hardy 


. . . The discussion of industrial, shipping, and agricultural developments 


is most suggestive, while the prohibition experiment and the troubles in the church have particular in- 


terest for America.’’—Independent. 


‘‘Norway is indeed fortunate in being interpreted in this book by one who not only possesses minute 
knowledge but who has the sympathetic understanding without which even knowledge can be mis- 
leading. His exposition is very readable.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 


**Liberal, well seasoned, and humane, full of learning gaily borne and of the sympathy which makes 


the author style himself an Anglo-Norwegian, its every 
chapter leaves the reader more indebted.’’—London Times. 


‘““Many readers will find special charm in the author’s 
discussion of Norwegian literature; his critical com- 
ments on Bjornson and Ibsen are challenging, illuminat- 
ing, and of great interest for English-speaking readers. 

The whole book has very great value for the stu- 


dent of world conditions.’’"—Hartford Courant. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


If you do not have access to a bookstore, order 
by means of the attached coupon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me copies of 
**Norway,’’ by G. Gathorne Hardy. 
I enclose in payment, at 
$3.00 a copy. 


Name 


Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





curator at some museum where he could 
cultivate his favorite hobby, archeology. 
The Prince’s accomplishments in this 
field, as described by Sven Hedin in 
the Review, are far too solid to be 
designated as a hobby. They have been 
recognized by Princeton and Yale Uni- 
versities by the conference of honorary 
doctor’s degrees. 


Honoring Ericsson the Engineer 


At a dinner given by the American 
Society of Swedish Engineers and the 
Swedish Engineers Society of Chicago 
in Washington on the night after the un- 
veiling of the John Ericsson Memorial, 
Secretary Hoover was one of the speak- 
ers. He stressed Ericsson’s achievements 
in the field of civil engineering, which 
have been thrown into the shade by the 
fame of his Monitor, but which were 
nevertheless of great importance. 


Books 


Norway. By G. Gathorne Hardy. New 
York, Scribners, 1925. 


Norway, one of The Modern World 
series, is, as the series name implies, 
largely devoted to the present-day ten- 
dencies and forces at work within that 
country. But although the present rather 
than the past is stressed, an illuminating 
insight may be gained of the conditions 
and causes behind the national develop- 
ment. Aside from the political historical 
events, there are also chapters on the geo- 
graphic features, the language question, 
literature old and new, and a fine analysis 
of the bonde and his great importance as 
a national factor. Church and education, 
agriculture, commerce and industrial de- 
velopment are fully treated as well, and 
the concluding chapter discusses the war 
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